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What Does the Election Mean? 


* 


Mr. Jounson: The experts said that liberalism was dead. They said 
that the New Deal was buried forever. They said that the Democratic 
party was splintered, bungling, and finished. They said that Truman’s 
speeches were the desperate ravings of a demagogue facing utter defeat. 
They said that the reason Truman had larger crowds than Dewey was 

at people were curious but that they were not supporting Truman. 
The public opinion pollsters announced the scientific finding that 
Truman would be swamped. All the experts believed it. The United 
States News devotes fifteen pages of this week’s issue to telling about 
the policies of the newly elected President Dewey. The Kiplinger Letter 
is on the desk of every businessman, describing the economic policies of 
the new Dewey administration. 

The experts were wrong. So, today, we put on two of the people who 
were elected by the people. So, this Rounp Taste discusses what this 
election upset really means. 

Senator Kefauver, what does this election mean to you? 


Senator Keravuver: It means to me that Harry S. Truman carried on 
a magnificent campaign and that the work of Senator Barkley must not 
be underestimated either. President Truman correctly diagnosed what 
the American people want. Dewey and the Republican high command 
missed the boat entirely. The people want to move on. They want prog- 
ress, not just a negative, stand-pat program. They are looking for better 
opportunity for security and a chance for a better life for themselves and 
their children; and they want the resources of our nation, the rivers and 
the soil, developed. They felt that Truman and the Democrats offered 
the best chance of getting these things and other things which they want. 
In other words, the Democratic domestic program—in spite of many ad- 
mitted mistakes—appeared to be their best bet. 

‘Then, too, the people want the force of influence of this great country 
to be used in the interest of world peace. They want us to assume and to 
carry on and to continue as the number-one nation in working for peace 
and stability throughout the world. And they do not want to take a 
chance with isolationism, either. They do not want a repetition of the 
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blunders of 1920, when Woodrow Wilson’s dream and hope weres 
blasted. In spite of the so-called “bipartisan” foreign policy, which I hopes 
that we can continue to have always, they felt that our future inter- 
national relationships would be in better hands with the Democratic 
administration in control. 


Mr. Jonnson: And, Senator Broughton, how does this election looks 
to you? 


Senator BroucHton: I would say this: Even hose: who differed withy 
his philosophy will agree that Franklin Roosevelt was the world’s great-| 
est champion of liberalism in our time. So glamorous and sweeping was} 
his leadership that he was able to swing even reactionary groups andi 
areas into his winning column. But Roosevelt passed off the stage over} 
three years ago, and it was widely believed by students of public opinion4} 
pollsters, and political commentators that without: his leadership the} 
country would revert to conservatism, if not to isolationism. 

They were wrong. What they overlooked was that the people them, 
selves—the farmer, the clerk, the mechanic, and the housewife—havef 
tried liberal government and found it good. It was this group of liberal- 
minded people, the average man, the people in the aggregate, who won 
the victory on last Tuesday. 


Mk. Jounson: It has been said many times that in the past the Demo3} 
cratic party was the party of the city bosses and the Solid South. Obvious} 
ly this is not accurate. You, for instance, Kefauver, licked the Crump} 
machine in Tennessee. Now, just what.is the over-all picture -of thet 
meaning of this important election of 1948? 


Senator Kerauver: As a matter of fact, I did’not lick any machine;| 
the people elected me in spite of the machine. But it must be quite 
apparent to anyone that the Democratic party is not now just constituted 
of city people and big machines, because, for instance, Iowa, which is} 
predominantly an agricultural state, went Democratic ancl elected 3 
Democratic senator. 


Senator Broucuton: And ‘while we would, of course, as Democrats} 
be glad to carry the states, let us say, of New York, New Jersey, and: 
Pennsylvania, it is probably a wholesome thing that those states, which! 
have big city machines, did not actually contribute to the victory on elec; 
tion day. It was a people’s victory. 


Mr. Jounson: It is also essential to point out that the city organizations 
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eally did not work too hard for the top of the Democratic ticket in this 
tion. 

‘Senator Kerauver: As a matter of fact, it was a people’s victory. I feel 
nat the farmers as well as the working people—everybody—felt that 
hat-Harry Truman and the Democratic administration had to offer 
as the kind of program that they wanted, and that is the reason that 
ey voted Democratic. 


Senator Broucuton: Even the leaders of the city political machines in 
chicago, and Hague in New Jersey, and—I would not want to be per- 
onal—but even Crump in Tennessee were against Truman and tried to 
eep him from becoming the nominee. 


Mk. Jounson: Although most of the predicters of this election were 
ong, I should like to call your attention, gentlemen, to the fact that 
is Arnall, former governor of Georgia, in the October issue of the 
tlantic Monthly made the following wise statement: “The opinion 
that the United States will embrace conservatism for a long period begin- 
ning with the election of 1948 requires the rejection of almost all the 
facts available and the adoption of an illogic that is stupendous.” 


SENATOR BroucuTon: But even Ellis, in his article, was a little cautious, 
because he talked about how the Democrats “may” win. 


_ Senator Kerauver: But even he was more optimistic than most 
people, I expect. 


_ Senator BroucHTon: That is true. 


SENATOR KEFAvuver: One important matter which should be mentioned 
in connection with the victory is the great desire of the people to develop 
the resources and the streams and the land of our country. And I think 
that when Mr. Dewey came out with the idea that there should be no 
more TVA’s, no more public power development, that that started a lot 
of people to thinking. I believe that that is one of the main reasons that 
he lost an awful lot of votes, at least in our section. 


_ Mr. Jounson: I recall that the western states were usually considered 
to be strongly Republican states. Yet if you look at the election returns, 
you see quite different returns from what was expected. 


Senator BroucuTon: That is true. And while the Republican candi- 
date for Vice-President, Earl Warren, whom IJ have the honor of know- 
ing very well personally, is an able and popular man and might ordi- 
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narily have been expected to carry with the ticket all these westerq 
states in the reclamation areas, it is significant to note that even his owy 
California, and the state of Washington on the Pacific Coast, and Idahe 
Nevada, Arizona, Utah, and New Mexico, all went Democratic. I thin} 
that that is due to what Senator Kefauver has just referred. They wer 
afraid that, under Republican control, the great reclamation projec 
would either be abandoned or be greatly reduced. 


SENATOR Kerauver: The record of the Eightieth Congress certainl 
showed that Republican leadership was not going to look with favor o 
further development of projects like that. And the American people at 
sold on developing the rivers which they own and those great reclama 
tion projects. I think that there is no doubt about that. 


Mr. Jounson: You are only emphasizing, Kefauver, then, that the ro 
of organized labor—although labor should be given real credit—shoul 
not be overemphasized, because farmers from Iowa, from Wisconsit 
put those states into the Democratic column; and reclamation people pL 
their states into the Democratic column. 


SenaToR Kerauver: The role of labor, I thinly was very important i 
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he victory, because practically all segments of organized labor not only 
worked but worked very hard and intelligently this time for the Demo- 
ratic administration. I think that they knew that if Dewey were elected, 
t would be an indorsement of and an invitation for even more restrictive 
neasures than the Taft-Hartley Law. 


_ Senator Broucuton: Speaking of labor, I think that future candidates 
or President will be very careful not to get the indorsement of John L. 
.ewis if it can be avoided. 


Mr. Jounson: You here in North Carolina, Senator Broughton, had 
ome arguments and some conflict with the Thurmond forces within 
he southern picture; you also had a Wallace movement. What is the 
ignificance of these two movements in the election? 


Senator Broucuton: To take the Wallace thing first, we find a 
trange thing. The Wallace people filed a petition to get on the ticket. 
The petition contained, as I recall it, about eighteen thousand names; 
ut, when the votes were cast the other day, they only got about three 
housand votes in this state—so small, in fact, that they cease to exist as 
political party in this state. 


Senator Keravuver: The repudiation of the Wallace party, I believe, 
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was one of the healthiest things which ever happened in this nation] 
It certainly shows that the American people are not going to have any 
part of any group which is in any way dominated by a foreign power| 


Senator Broucuton: I think that you are right and that that is trud 
in two respects. The Wallace ticket gathered to it all the Communistii 
elements in the nation, and that relieved the Democratic party of whag 
might otherwise have been attempted, at least, as a smear of the party} 
On the other hand, the possible threat of the Wallace campaign no douby 
caused the President, Truman himself, to come out more emphaticall: 
for a liberal program. 


Mr. Jonson: I would add to that, Senator Broughton, that u 
doubtedly Wallace unwittingly helped President Truman, because th 
threat of Wallace did force more liberal statements. Clear-cut differences 
as a result appeared between Mr. Truman and Mr. Dewey and betweet 
the two major parties in this election. So, already the Wallace third partt 
has fulfilled the role of third parties in American politics—of forcin; 
issues onto the two major parties. | 

Senator Kerauver: And I| imagine that that will be the end of thi 
party, too. 
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There is one more group which I think that we have not mentioned 
which played an important part in the election. During the last two or 
three weeks it seemed to me that farmers who had been in doubt sud- 
denly decided that their best opportunity for the future was to. keep 
the Democratic administration in power. After Stassen talked with Mr. 
Dewey and then made his speech about doing away with price supports, 
that probably did as much as anything to help the Democrats’ stock. 
It certainly did in my state. 


Senator Broucuton: Do you not think that that even cost the loss to 
the Republicans of many certain votes in Stassen’s own state? 


SenNaToR Kerauver: I think that it did. Of course, the farmers are 
doing well, and they feel, and I think that most of us feel, that the price- 
support program should be continued. And they were just a little bit 
skeptical as to whether it was going to be continued, and on what kind 
of basis, by the Republican party. 


Senator Broucuton: And that was more than a fear, Senator, because 
the publications which were printed on the day of election in anticipation 
sf Dewey’s election—one of them being a New York trade journal— 
scame‘out with what, no doubt, was their authentic position, in which, 
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with respect to the farm program, it was said that under Dewey, the nev} 
President-Elect (they could not call that back; it had already gone in thf 
mails), the farm support program would be continued but on a modii 
fied basis. That was the “real McCoy,” to use the vernacular. | 


Mr. Jounson: Now in the past, since 1860, the Democratic party haa 
been looked upon as the minority party in this country except when ij 
has had such exceptional leaders as Woodrow Wilson and Franklin Di 
Roosevelt. Certainly the election of 1948 demonstrates clearly that the 
Democratic party is now the majority party in the nation. No longer de 
you have the colorful leadership, let us say, of a Roosevelt, but certainly 
this election victory is impressive from the standpoint of the Democratié 


party. 


SENATOR Keravuver: I certainly agree with you, Johnson, that, as mat 
ters now stand, the Democratic party is the majority party. It has the 
greatest appeal to the working people, to the farmer. And the women o 
the country have had an important part, I think, in making the Demo: 
cratic party the majority party. 


SENATOR Broucuton: Just to illustrate in respect to showing that it ii 
the majority party, not only did the Democrats capture the Senate anc 
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the House, but they have elected—and we will have when they are all 
sworn in—about twenty-nine Democratic governors, as against only nine- 
teen Republican, a further indication of this Democratic status. 


SENATOR Kerauver: One thing which the Democrats were very fearful 
of during the campaign was the investigating committee of Senator 
Ferguson and also the Un-American Activities Committee. But on look- 
ing over the activities of those committees—while, I believe, they do do 
a lot of good work—it became evident that they apparently were trying 
to make political capital out of their work right at the time. And I believe 
that it backfired on them. I believe that a lot of people got the idea that 
their individual liberties might be jeopardized, and we might get out on 
a real witch hunt if that kind of thing were carried on. I wonder what 
your thought is on that, Senator Broughton. 


SENATOR Broucuton: Was that not demonstrated by Mr. Dewey him- 
self when he went out to Oregon and participated in a debate with 
Harold Stassen on that very question? Dewey stated that his theme was 
hat you cannot have thought control in the United States. Unfortunately 
‘or Mr. Dewey, however, the congressional group of which you speak 
sontinued the witch hunt, and even Mr. Dewey apparently forgot the 
esson of Oregon. 
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“Mr. Jounson: Mr. Walter Lippmann, who was one of the wrong ex 
perts in this election, wrote yesterday that Mr. Truman’s campaign was 
an outright adoption of the Roosevelt tradition and the Roosevelt poli | 
ical strategy. The Democratic governors, senators, and representatives} 
who upset all predictions were conspicuously Roosevelt Democrats bot} 
on domestic and on foreign questions. | 

Then he adds: “The Democratic victories attest the enormous vitality | 
of the party as Roosevelt led it and developed it from 1932 to 1944. Mry 
Truman is very nearly the only man who can say that he really believec 
that the party still had such strength and could exert it without Roose 
velt’s personal leadership. But that is what happened.” 

Let us now turn to a discussion of such questions as what mistake 
Mr. Dewey made in the campaign or what the errors were from the 
standpoint of Republican strategy. I, for instance, would like to interjecq 
the thought that the dopesters, the public opinion poll people, helped te 
defeat Dewey by advising him to sit tight and say nothing. | 


SENATOR Kerauver: Yes, undoubtedly they did. The American peopl 
like an aggressive campaign. They like a candidate to stand for som 
thing. Mr. Dewey just wanted to sit in the boat and not take any issu 
He thought that he was elected. But that did not go because he ag no 
have any program which appealed to the people. 


Senator Broucnton: I agree with you fully. And I. would say that the 
frustration of the dopesters is one of the most wholesome things whic 
came out of the last election. If they had been successful again, peopld 
might have begun to ask, “Why have an election at all?” The outcoma 
is going to bring about a better type of prognostication and politic 
comment and radio comment. It will be more factual and, in a broac 
sense, more honest. 


SENATOR Kerauver: A lot of people, if they had been in Mr. Truman’. 
_ position, probably would not have carried on a campaign. They would 
have said, “What’s the use? The polls have already decided the issue, a 
they have so many times before.” 

But I certainly agree with you that there is going to have to be mor 
analysis on the part of people of what is going on, in order to determin 
issues in the future. I think that the pollsters have taken a pretty consi 
erable licking so far as I can see. : 


Senator BroucHton: I was struck by one of dhe commentators, To 
Stokes, I believe it is, who finally succumbed to the influence of others by 
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predicting a Dewey victory; but, at any rate, he made one comment 
which I think had a lot to do with the failure of the Dewey campaign. 
He said that it was just too “slick.” Everything-about it was too smooth; 
and the farmers of the Midwest and other areas and the average people 
got suspicious of it. _ 


Senator Kerauver: And then the few statements which Mr. Dewey 
did make hurt him more than they helped him. For instance, he said 
that, while he was going to “tolerate” the Tennessee Valley Authority, it 
had done such a good job that we could not have any more public 
developments of that kind. That must have been an alarming sign for 
the people in the Northwest and also for those interested in reclamation 
districts, because I have found, throughout the country, that one thing 
which the people do want is to develop our natural resources; and cer- 
tainly he did not give them any inspiration on that basis. 


~ Mk. Jonson: It certainly looks to me as if in the future we need more 
reporting and less effort to give advance opinion, the way the pollsters 
have been doing it, which, of course, raises the real question for us all. 
Who is to say now just what the people want and how they feel on 
given questions? Certainly the experts have been repudiated, except 
those of you who ran in this election and won. It seems to me that Presi- 
dent Truman and Senator Kefauver and Senator Broughton here are the 
experts for the future. 


SENATOR Kerauver: You should have had Senator Broughton and me 
on the Rounp Taste just before the election; we might have told you. 
But I think that there is going to be a period now of people making up 
their own minds; and certainly it is a very healthy situation not to have 
all our disputes settled by the pollsters and by the “smart money,” as it 
has been in the past. 


_ Senator Broucuton: I think that you are right. A good many of 
these so-called “expert” services, when they make another appeal, instead 
of a subscription, are going to get a horse laugh from a lot of people. 


Mr. Jounson: It seems to me now, as we analyze the mistakes of the 
Dewey campaign, that in certain parts of the country, particularly the 
Midwest, Republican conservatives were not enthusiastic about Mr. 
Dewey at the head of their ticket. Perhaps Mr. Dewey did not realize 
how badly he needed all their support during the campaign. 


. Senator Kerauver: That is certainly true. It seems to me that the 
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Republican party would have been smart just to have been the conserva- 
tive party, without trying to put on the front of liberalism, because they, 
did not get any progressive votes, and I think that they lost a whole lot} 
of the enthusiasm of some of their conservative supporters. 


Senator BroucHton: That was manifested by what happened, for 
example, in Ohio and what happened in Illinois. The conservatives wereq 
not warm toward Dewey and did not like his protestations about t 
more liberal program. 


Mr. Jounson: In the case of states like Illinois and many others, whe 
the Democrats ran liberal candidates, those candidates ran ahead of 
President Truman in the election returns. That is true in both of you! 
cases as well as in the case of Illinois. 


SENATOR Kerauver: Yes, that is true. I think that.all the blame cannow 
be put on Mr. Dewey. Of course he had the Eightieth Congress, whic 
had made a very bad record in so far as farmers, workers, and a lot o 
other people were concerned. A lot of those people in the Midwest were 
just very fearful about what was going to happen to the farm progra 
and to other programs in which they were interested. I do believe that it 
would be a healthy thing for us to have a clear-cut distinction betwee 
the two parties, and I believe that the Republicans would have done 
better if they had run their campaign on that kind of basis. 


SENATOR Broucuton: Yes, I think that the Republican party migh 
well consider being the strictly conservative party, and that would mean 
as I would hope, continually a minority party, 


Mr. Jounson: Marquis Childs, in his recent column, had the follow 
ing statement after the election about the Republican party: “What is 
startlingly revealed is the way in which the Republican party is removec 
from the realities of present-day American life. The information brough 
to Dewey from out in the country was completely wrong. It is today < 
party in bankruptcy. What its ‘fire sale’ value may be, only the distan 
future can tell.” =: 

But what does all this mean, gentlemen? You, Senator Kefauver, yo 
Senator Broughton, you want the Republican party to be the conserv 
tive party of the nation and the Democratic party the liberal party of the 
nation. Certainly the forces which were represented many years ag¢ 
when Theodore Roosevelt was in the party have been continuing fo 
years trying to make the Republican party a liberal party. 


mm CON 
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Senator Kerauver: I hope for one thing that both parties can continues 
to have fairly good agreement on our foreign policy, because that iss 
absolutely necessary. We can have our disputes on the domestic scene; 
but we should not on the international scene. One of the difficulties in 


we must use our influence and force in the interest of world peace, andj 
they are just skeptical, to a considerable extent, whether the Republicans} 
would really be safe with peace. | 


Senator BroucHton: That note needs to be emphasized. Of course 
one serious mistake Mr. Dewey made in his campaign was in his Louis-j 
ville speech, when he undertook to take personal credit for the so-calledy 
“bipartisan” foreign policy program. That was not correct, and that} 
brought Cordell Hull into the campaign and many others who kne 
that that was not quite a correct statement. 

But the world should know, and I think does know, that this election} 
does not minimize or alter in any way the strong foreign policy of the} 
American people; and I think that the people of America are unitedlyj 
behind it. : 


SENATOR Kerauver: It is very wholesome, also, in that it settles any 
disputes as to whether we want the Hull reciprocal trade agreement} 
program and whether we are united behind the Marshall Plan and thef 
other agencies in which we are participating in international relationshipss 


SENATOR BroucHTon: There, again, you in the House, Kefauver, kno 
that Mr. Taber, chairman of the Appropriations Committee, yielded 
only to overpowering force from his own party to come forward with} 
the adequate appropriation for European aid. He tried to cut that appro: 
priation below the level of its adequacy. 


SENATOR Kerauver: Yes. And then the people did not like the fact that} 
so many compromises had to be accepted in order to get the reciproca: 
trade agreement program renewed. 


Mk. Jounson: Is there anything that you two gentlemen would like tcf 
introduce here on the future of the Dixiecrat movement within the 
Democratic party here in the South? 


SENATOR Kerauver: I do not believe that the Dixiecrat movement has 
any future, because I have an idea that the Democratic administratior} 
under Mr. Truman is going to follow a middle-of-the-road programf 
which is going to appeal to all the Democrats of the South, and that they 
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vill come back into the fold. So, I think that the Dixiecrat movement is 


inished. 


Senator Broucuton: I agree with that. That is, there were many fine 
nd sincere Democrats who went into that movement. They will come 
ack to the Democratic fold, There were some in it who never have 
oted the national Democratic ticket; they will keep on voting Re- 
ublican. 
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Progressive party supporters of Wallace will come back into the Demat 
cratic party following this election? 


Senator Kerauver: Some of them undoubtedly will, but there ary 
some of them whom I think we would just as soon not have in thy 
Democratic party. We do not want them back in. 


Senator Broucuton: I agree with that statement; and I think that thy 
Progressive party and its leader are out. 


Mr. JoHNson: Senator Kefauver, I now want to call on you for a su 
mary of your views on the meaning of this political revolution of 1946 


SENATOR KEFAUVER: The Democrats won the election, I think, becaus 
Harry Truman and Senator Barkley made great campaigns; and Dewe4 
and the Republican high command, and most everyone else, thought the} 
they were in if they did not rock the boat. Well, the boat did not rock, 
but the oarsmen, in trying to keep it steady, actually paddled it back} 
stream, as I see it. | 

President Truman correctly diagnosed the desire of the people. Theq 
now want a program of progress, a forward-looking administration} 
and they believe that this is our day of great challenge and that we car} 
not afford a program of stand-pattism during these coming years. Thet 
feel that in the fields of housing, progressive agriculture, the welfare ¢ 
the workers, developing our resources, and protecting the liberties ¢ 
the people, the Democrats offer the best hope. Then, too, the people war 
a strong, continuous foreign policy, and they feel that the Democra 
offer the best bet on that basis. So, that is the meaning of this election} 


Mk. Jounson: Senator Broughton, what is the meaning of the electio] 
to you? ; 

SENATOR Broucuton: The Truman victory was a victory of the peopl 
The average man voted for an average candidate whom he trusted. TH] 
people of America are essentially progressive. They are not willing 1] 
turn back the hands of the..clock. The Republican candidate showed 
some disposition toward liberalism and might possibly have given tt 
country a soundly liberal administration; but the people were not sur] 
It did not sound quite convincing. It was a little too smooth. 

The people are hard to fool, and they decided that the Democrat! 
party, which had given to the average man opportunity and hope, w: 
the surest guarantee for their continued prosperity and happiness. 
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